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I attended the theatre festival on Bhasa 
—Bhasa Mahotsavam—at Trivandrum on 
11, 12 and 13 November 1988. I jotted down 
my immediate reactions after watching the 
three evening performances and took notes 
in disjointed telegraphese during the two 
morning seminars. I had intended writing an 
account of the festival as soon as I got back. 
For various reasons I was unable to do so. 
Now, after nearly a five-month gap, I think 
it has been just as well. Immediate im- 
pressions of a crowded programme gathered 
by an untutored spectator-listener often 
turn out be a cluttered mix. Better to let 
- time filter them. 

The first Mahotsavam in Kerala on the 
great Sanskrit dramatist of ancient times, 
Bhasa, was held in 1987. This time, as 
before, the festival was organized by Sopa- 
nam, the active theatre group formed and 
led by the renowned theatre personality 
K. N. Panikkar, and sponsored by various 
organizations including Sangeet Natak 
Akademi and Kerala University. 

After the usual inaugural rites and 
speeches were gone through, Sopanam pro- 
duced under Panikkar’s direction Bhasa’s 
play Urubhangam depicting the death of 
Duryodhana. The previous evening I had 
gone to watch the final rehearsal in what 
appeared to be a hall in an unimpressive 
building. Without costumes or aid of any 
other kind the actors and actresses went 
about their business without interference 
from the director who moved among them 
unobtrusively with occasional suggestions. 
Somehow the actors as well as the rehearsal 
looked as plain as the bare floor in the 
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tumbledown building. I wondered how they 
would transform themselves into the warring 
outsize figures of the Mahabharata and 
enact the fearsome battle episode in which 
Duryodhana’s thighs are broken and 
Duryodhana is killed. 

I was speedily disabused of the misgivings 
by the performance next evening at the 
University Senate Hail. 

The stylized acting, choreography, songs, 
dances, costumes, the precision of rhythmic 
group movements, and the overall design 
were aids enough to overcome, at least 
partially, my ignorance of Sanskrit and lack 
of acquaintance with classical forms of theat- 
rical presentation and prescriptions. Not 
having read Bhasa’s play I was not sure if the 
character of Sujadhana, the contrapositive 
alter ego of Duryodhana—the Theyyam 
which roughly approximates the idea of an 
other-self godhead—was there in the origin- 
al. I did not try to find out. The conception 
was satisfying in dramatic terms, without 
going into its philosophical implications or 
examining the convenience it provided for 
resolving several dilemmas the principal 
characters face in those climactic moments 
in the battlefield. The finalé—when 
Duryodhana in his death throes realizes the 
futility of the war and bemoans his taking to 
the ways of adharma but fails to prevent his 
son Duryaya from pursuing those very 
ways—had the unmistakable stamp of a 
director able to transcreate with confidence 
and imagination the work of a truly great 
poet-dramatist. What impressed me most 
was the absence of superfluity in the diffe- 
rent components of the production, of a 
near-austerity in Panikkar’s directorial con- 
trol. 

The next evening’s performance by the 
visiting Japanese troupe of Bhasa’s romantic 
play Avimarakam directed by Sumio Muri- 
jiri left me bewildered. The graceful move- 
ments, the vigorous gestures, the beautiful 
sets and fine costumes were pleasing to the 
eye and I could admire the colourful pre- 


sentation. But the way the Japanese director 
took liberties with the play and added 
episode after episode introducing a maze of 
twists and turns in the process was confusing 
and unwarranted. The result was that the 
play was neither Bhasa nor a Noh play witha 
similar theme. Or so it struck me. The 
programme notes reinforced the impression 
that the Japanese troupe cared little for 
Bhasa and less for his dramatic ideas. 
Naming it The Dream, One Night Passion 
and calling it a Japanese version of Bhasa’s 
play Avimarakam hardly improved matters. 

If the Japanese production raised doubts 
about barriers of tradition and transference 
of forms, the next day’s performance of 
Balivadham in Koodiyattam removed a 
good deal of it. Balivadham is, of course, the 
Balivadhanka act of Bhasa’s Abhishekanata- 
kam which, incidentally, was not there in 
Ganapati Shastri’s discovery in 1909 of the 
palm-leaf manuscripts of Bhasa’s rupakas. It 
was discovered later. Be that as it may, the 
play centres on the fight between the two 
brothers, Bali and Sugreeva, and the for- 
mer’s death in combat. It is without digres- 
sing sub-plots, but that in no way affects the 
pace. 

This particular play in Koodiyattam 
stretches, I was told, over five nights when 
performed, as is normally done, in temples. 
T have no idea how it was shortened to a 
little over five hours in the stage perform- 
ance I saw or if and to what extent the 
wholeness of an artistic creation suffered in 
the process. As it is, the unhurried pace, the 
enormous attention to detail, the breathtak- 
ing grandeur of the costumes and the masks, 
the fascinating movements and mudras, the 
resonance of the drums with their changing 
beats were captivating enough, and, to me at 
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least, a successful act of interpretation of a 
dramatic piece in a different art form. 
Whether Koodiyattam lends itself as a vehi- 
cle for other plays of other climes and times 
is another matter. 

The morning seminar on 12 November 
was on Sharirabhaba translated as Body 
Dynamics, and on the 13th on the concept of 
tragedy in Indian theatre. The main speak- 
ers were well known scholars, erudite and 
lucid in their expositions of the theme. They 
evoked a lively interest among the listeners 
and participants. What surprised me was the 
insightful questions that were coming from 
the floor and the high quality of the debate 
that followed. 

I will not try to touch upon, far ess 
discuss, the view-points expressed. For one 
thing, the references to innumerable texts 
and authors profusely quoted, and some 
elaboration of these, cannot be avoided. 
And that will need more space than this 
short account affords. More importantly, the 
papers and the proceedings have been re- 
corded and will, I assume, be available to 
those interested. I can state that they would 
be of immense value not only for the 
arguments and views expressed with scholar- 
ly cogency but also because of their rele- 
vance to questions that seem to agitate the 
minds of contemporary playwrights and 
theatre directors. Discovering and going 
back to roots? What roots? Folk forms? 
Shastric canons? Disowning the entire bag- 
gage of Western dramatic ideas and modes? 
Do so selectively? Try for a synthesis? 
Derive without being derivative? And so on. 

I hope Sangeet Natak Akademi will con- 
tinue to co-sponsor and lend its support to 
festivals of the kind I had the good fortune 
to attend at Trivandrum. Oo 


